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generally known that the use of ether may be followed by paraly¬ 
sis. Dr. X. Arnozan in the Journal de Me'decine de Bordeaux , 
June 25, 1882, gives four cases in which ether injected into the 
muscles caused paralysis of the muscles into which it was in¬ 
jected. The paralysis showed a great similarity to local paralysis, 
i. e., suppression or diminution of faradic excitability and in¬ 
creased galvanic response. All the cases recovered in various 
periods of from one to three months. 

On the whole the work is a valuable and reliable guide, bring¬ 
ing us fully up with the times, while it deals only with facts which, 
in the author’s opinion, are well established. 

Mental pathology and therapeutics. By W. Griesinger, 
M.D. Translated from the German by C. Lockhart Robert¬ 
son, M.D., and James Rutherford, M.D. New York: Wm. 
Wood & Co., 1882. 

This volume of Wood’s library indicates that there has been so 
much interest taken in psychiatry by the general practitioner as to 
constitute a demand for the appearance of a work on the subject 
in that very practical series, Wood’s “Library of Standard Medical 
Authors.” It is to be regretted, however, that a work less anti¬ 
quated could not have been used. The English edition from 
which this was taken appeared in 1867. Since then many ad¬ 
vances have been made in clinical psychiatry and psycho-physi¬ 
ology, of which this work makes no record. The first chapter 
deals briefly with the study of mental diseases. The second 
chapter, on anatomical observations, is not of much use, and 
should have been supplemented by a resumd of the views of 
Meynert. The third chapter, on physio-pathological considera¬ 
tions, is very general in its nature. The chapter on elementary 
disorders in mental disease shows that, to a certain extent, Gries¬ 
inger is hidebound by a formulating tendency. The chapter on 
insanity might be read with advantage by certain experts in the 
Guiteau case. One statement made by Griesinger in the chapter 
on the causes of insanity is in marked contrast with the experi¬ 
ence of the reviewer and the views of many authorities, namely, 
that hallucinations are much rarer in children than in adults. He 
speaks on page 109 of “ hereditary mental disorders,” a class of 
psychoses whose existence was strongly denied by all of the ex¬ 
perts for the prosecution in the Guiteau case. The classification 
adopted by Griesinger is very general. It presents some good 
features. He makes three general divisions : States of Mental 
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Depression; Melancholia: States of Mental Exaltation and 
States of Mental Weakness. For a rough general classification 
this is certainly a good one, but, as will readily be seen, it is scien¬ 
tifically incorrect. The divisions of the first class are : Hypo¬ 
chondriasis, under which head are described many cases of decided 
chronic monomania (primare verrucktheit) and hebephrenia ; 
Melancholia in a more limited sense ; Melancholia with stupor ; 
Melancholia with destructive tendencies ; and Melancholia with 
persistent excitement of the will. All of these types except 
melancholia with stupor include imperfectly reported cases of 
primare verrucktheit, whose melancholia has a clearly objective 
basis. Griesinger believes with Guislain that a stadium mclanchol- 
icum is a preliminary stage of all psychoses. The divisions of the 
second head are Monomania and Mania. Many of the cases of 
mania cited by Griesinger as clearly characteristic are curiously 
enough cases of melancholia with frenzy and not true mania. 
Under monomania are described cases of primary insanity and 
progressive paresis. The latter psychosis as a symptom-group is 
not recognized at all by Griesinger, and this is a very serious lack 
in a volume intended for “ practical ” purposes. His placing 
primare verrucktheit in the same group with idiocy and imbe¬ 
cility is fully justified. Primare Verrucktheit, the mania raison- 
nante of the French, the imbecility of the first grade of Ray and 
Nichols, the monomania of Spitzka, depends on teratological 
defect. From this stand-point it is closely allied to idiocy, but in 
the same group Griesinger places dementia of all sorts. This is 
not justifiable by clinical or pathological observations, and only 
tends to confusion. Between the perverted intellectual reasoning 
maniac and the dement is an immense gap. Like every authority 
of any note Griesinger recognizes the existence of moral insanity. 
In the chapter on pathological anatomy are some very sound con¬ 
clusions which should be read with great interest by certain 
alienists who have coarse materialistic views. For a beginner in 
psychiatry the book is not of much value. For an alienist able to 
eliminate elements of error it is of use and interest. Well edited, 
it could have been rendered superior to any work in English. 
The translation is well done. 

The philosophy of insanity, crime, and responsibility. 

By Dr. H. Howard, Montreal, Canada. Montreal: Dawson 
Bros., 1882. 

The view that mind is the outcome of material changes, whether 
such be its ultimate origin or not, is so familiar to the average 



